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- GERRIT SMITHS _ 
ACCEHKEPTANCE 


@f the Nomination for Governor of the State of New 
York. 





LETTER OF COMMITTEE. 


SYRACUSE, August 4, 1858, 
Hon. Gerrit SMITH : 

Dear Sir:—We have been appointed by a State Mass 
Convention held in this city to day, a Committee to com- 
muuicate to you the proceedings of the said convention, 
and to ask your acceptance of the nomination as a can- 
didate for the oflice of Governor, which was unanimously 
made. We perform the duty assigned us with great 
pleasure, and in the confident hope that you will gratify 
the friends of Temperance and I'reedom throughout the 
State by consenting to be their candidate. 

We enclose you a copy of a resolution inviting you to 
meet with and address your fellow citizens in various 
parts of the State. 

Be assured of our kind regards and consideration. 


IRA H. COBB, 
ABRAM PRYNE, 
WILLIAM GOODELL. 


RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That we hereby invite and urge our candidate 
to canvass the State, and meet the masses of the people 
in their several counties, to discuss before them, and with 
whosoever shall question him, the principles, measures 
and policy which shouid characterize the administration 
of the government of the great State of New York. 


a eee 
MR. SMITH’S REPLY. 
Prtersoro, August 5, 1858. 
Messrs. Cops, PrrNnr, GOoDEL.. : 
Your letter is before me. 


My years have been spent in seclusion. My habits are 
all formed to private life. It is emphatically true that 

ublic employments are not to my taste. Nevertheless, 

entlemen, 1 accept the nomination. More than this J 
shall, if it succeed, rejoice in the opportunity of wielding 
large official powers and influences for the removal of 
wWroags, which are my most intense abomination, Well 
aware am 1, that my acceptance of this nomination will 
be regarded by many as very unwise—so small in their 
®yes is the prospect of its success, But convinced as 
Tam that many thousands of the earnest friends of reform 
deeply desire my acceptance, I feel no liberty to withhold 
ix, Im these circumstances I must consent to be a candi- 
Gato, however eortain might be the preapees of may defeat. 
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The seemingly insignificant origin of this movement Is 
with many a strong reason whyI should decline the 
nomination. But with meit is a strong reason why I 
should not. In the light of its humble origin this move- 
ment, already so extensive, is seen to be spontaneous, and 
therefore far more to be respected and far more promis- 
ing than if it had begun in the policy and concert of 
numbers. 

A few weeks ago an editor in the County of Cortland 
proposed me for Governor of the State of New York. 
He did so, as I am informed, without consulting any one. 
Thus small was the beginning, which has grown so rapid- 
ly into the nomination that you this day tender me. 
There are many indications, that it may continue to grow 
no less rapidly. That it may result in my election is not 
an impossibility. Indeed, it could not fail to do so, if 
the real friends of Temperance, and Freedom, and Land 
Reform should only have the self-respect and nerve to 
stand by the nomination in the face of the fun which 
some editors will make of it, and of the anger with which 
some of them will blaze over it. Ifthe men who have 
made this nomination, shall be neither seduced nor driven 
from it ; and shall show themselvesto be proof against 
all the ridicule and all the denunciation and all the arts 
of demagogues ; then will yreat multitudes come to their 
side. Such was the kind of men, who made my nomina- 
tion to Congress in 1852 : and it was their integrity and 
earnestness, their determination and firmness, that at- 
tracted to it an overwhelming majority. I do not for- 
get that the whole political party machinery and the 
whole political press of the State are against the present 
nomination—a part of that press already bitterly and 
abusively against it—here and there going so far as to 
revive the wicked and shameful misrepresentations of 
my course in Congress. Nor on the other hand do | for- 
get that the whole political party machinery of my Dis- 
trict, and, with the exception of a despised Abolition 
sheet, its whole press were against the nomination in 
1852. 

I do not say that I expect your nomination will be suc- 
cessful. But I am kept from saying so only because I 
doubt whether those who sympathize with me in the re- 
forms of the day will be able to go through this canvass 
an undivided host. 

The fact is that the cause of Temperance [and the like 
might be affirmed of Freedom and Land Keform] has 
failed at the ballot-box simply because its friends have 
failed to stand by it and by each other. They have lack- 
ed faith in it and in one another. They have been cow- 
aidly instead of brave; vacillating instead of firm ; 
treacherous instead of true. Truth would always tri- 
umph, were her friends always faithful. But almost 
always do they in some way or other—by some calcula- 
tion, or compromise, or cowardice—misrepresent, dishon- 
or, and forsake her. The human heart is made to be 
conquered by truth. And when, as is sometimes,the case 
in the moral world, ‘ one chases a thousand and two put 
ten thousand to flight,’ it is always because the noble 
pursuers never lose hold of this conquering weapon. _ 

The wisdom of making your nomination so early will 
be questioned. Our reformers have usually waited for 
the nominations of the parties. In the present instance 
however they have been seen fit to be first in the field. 
1 see not that they are unreasonable in this. They could 
not, have hoped to be suited with the nominations of the 
party which, Ahab-like, has ‘ sold itself to work evil ;’ 
which ‘ drinketh iniquity like water ;’ and of which it 
may also be truly said: * Behold thou hast spoken and 
done evil things as thou couldest.” I repeat that they 
could not hope for it—for surely they could not be igno- 
vant of the real character of these spurious Democrats 
who, open and shameless and glorying in their wicked- 
ness, ‘ declare their sin as Sodom and hide it not ”’ 

This Democratic Party, which these Bible words are 60 
well fitted to characterize, studies every way for degrad- 
ing, outraging, and crusbing the black man, Hence its 
zeal to force slavery upon Kansas. Hence its pleasure in 
having the American tlag protect slave-ships. Hence too 
its attempt, made but too successful by the help of some 
Republican Senators. to bully England out of the duty 
of every nation to stop the pirate, let what will be the 
flag he hasrun up. Thisis the Party, which rejoices in 
the Dred Scott decision, and stands ready to hail the de- 
eision of the Supreme Court which shall re-open the Af. 
vienn slave-trade ; nad that alse wiih aecord te 
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slavery the Constitutional right to establish itself in eve- 
ry part of the nation—as well in the States which repel 
as in those which invite it. Nor are these Decisions far 
off. They will be upon us ina few years if the Demo- 
cratic party shall continue in the ascendant. In short 
there is no assignable limit to the deterioration of any 
party which dares to draw a line between present expe- 
diency and eternal morality. The party, that deliberate- 
ly unmoors from principle, is no less liable than the indi- 
vidual who does so, to drift quite out of its sight and in- 
fluence. 

This Democratic Party is worse than even Senator 
Douglass thought it to be. His enemies had been wont 
to accuse him of familiarity with all the depths of its 
wickedness. But it turned out that it has a still lower 
deep than any which even he had explored. Hven he 
thought there was astopping place in the crimes of his 
Party against Kansas and human rights. But he finds 
there is none. With all his far-secing and capacious in- 
tellect, he neverthelessfailed to discern and comprehend 
the whole scope of the bad doctrines of his bad Party. 

Nor worse is the Democratic Party in regard to I'ree- 
dom than in regard to Temperance. Rum no less than 
slavery is its chosen and cherished ally,: and it is not 
easy to decide which is most eflicicnt. 

I need say no more to show that it would have been vain 
for our reformers to wait for the nominations of the 
Democratic Party. But would it not also have been vain 
for them to hope that the nominations of the Native 
American Party would be such as they could approve and 
support? It is true that this Party doos not, as does the 
Democratic, intend to go for slavery. Nevertheless it 
fails to go against it. 1t is also true that it is not the 
liquor-drinking, demoralized, and demoralizing Party 
that the Democratic is. Nevertheless it is very tar trom 
being a Temperance Reform Party. Moreover, whatever 
it may be or claim to be at these points, certain it is that 
it retains its great distinctive teature—its jealousy aud 
proscription of those who come to us from other lands : 
and this is of itself sufficient reason why our refurmers 
cannot harmonize with it. They hold that in chvosing 
his home among us the foreigner establishes his title to 
our confidence and to equal political rights. ‘They hold 
that in choosing it he ceases to be a foreiguer ; becomes 
an American ; and should be treated as an American. 

I have said that favorable nominations at the hands of 
the Democratic and Native American Parties were not to 
be hoped for. But was there not room to hope for them 
at the hands of the Republican Party? Perhaps there 
was :—but I hardly think it. Iam aware that the re- 
formers of our State are to be found chiefly in that Party. 
Nearly all of the antislavery and a very great majority 
of the Temperance men are to be found in it, Lf am 
aware too that many of its leaders are not ouly sound on 
the Temperance question but are deeply interested in 
the cause of Freedom. Other, however of its leaders 
(and these are the most influential in the Nominating 
Conventions) are on the side of rum; and their auti- 
slavery, if such it may be called, is of a very superticial 
type. Were the Republican Party instead of the Repub- 
hican leaders to make the nominations, we might hope 
they would be such as we could adopt. But since they 
are generally made by the leaders (and what is more the 
worst rather than the best of them) we find that no small 
share of the candidates are utterly unworthy of our votes. 
. It is with conflicting feelings that one surveys the Re 
publican party :—so much is there in its masses to re- 
joice in—so much in its leadership to lament. Strong 
impulses of justice and mercy are in these masses. How 
pad that they should be repressed by political calcula- 
tions! Frequently does a generous spirit move them. 
But as frequently does it encounter # chilling policy. 
Bravely would the Party go forward, were 16 not res 
trained by the timid caution and selfish reckonings of 
unworthy leaders. 

No curse of earth is heavier or more wide-spread than 
land monopoly. Why docs not the Kepublican Party 
testify against it? 1t would do s0, were it not for this 
overruling caution and policy to which I have referreg. 
The public lands, which should be granted to the Jana 
less without price, are passing rapidly into the hands of 
greedy and oppressive speculators ; and the Republica 
Party, though now and then Republicans talk vaguely 
against it, is fairly to be set dowm as an umprotosting 
wivacws of Hats morgiless reekoty, 
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2 RADICAL 


ABOLITIONIST. 





1 othe llores: 


OF me Be we 
—s 7, 


That deserves not the name of civil government, 
which does not shelter the innocent who flee to its juris. 
diction. Never was there a conquered province that 
held its privileges by a tenure more degrading than is 
the relation of the Free States to the Slave Power. They 
would afford a home witbin their borders to the most 
peeled and persecuted of earth :—but that Power for- 
bids ;: and they summit. Their name of Free States and 
their loud boasts of freedom are truly farcical. They are 
in fact all Slave States ; and of their freedom, so long 
as it is modified by the bloodiest despotism, they ought 
to be heartily ashamed. The State of New York begins 
to be restless at seeing herself a Slave State. But whe- 
ther she will not prove herself to be still too much de- 
bauched and debased by slavery to vote herself a Free 
State at the coming Election, is one of the great ques- 
tions now before us, Tbrice joyful event would be such a 
vote! For then in quick succession would each of the 
Free States follow the glorious lead of our own great 
State : and then the North, having exchanged her nom- 
inal and spurious for actual real freedom, would no lon- 
ger give her sympathy and support to slavery : and then 
too, the South cut off from this vital resource, would see 
that she too must make herself free—or that she must 
perish. 


I believe that the Republican Party, if only freed from 
the deceiving and perverting influences of its woret lead- 
ers, would vote to make New York aflree State. It is 
true that only sixteen months ago our Republican Legis- 
lature withstood our earnest entreaty for a law to pro- 
tect our brothers and sisters who break out of the South- 
ern Prison House, and bring up their poor bleeding bo- 
dies and bleeding hearts within the borders of our State. 
But the Republican Party would not have refused this 
justice and mercy. It was its leaders who were so un- 
just, und hard-hearted and foolish :—and only a part of 
them. Many of them favored the measure. Among 
these were Members of the Legislature. The Speaker 
(Mr. Littlejohn] was eloquent for it. Mr. Wooster and 
other prominent Members gave it their support. 


{ That is the truest civil government, which takes into 
its most special keeping the poorest of the poor and the 
weakest of the weak, ‘The higher the social grade the 
less need has it of governmental protection. But sad in- 
deed is the condition of the lowest unless Government is 
Incessautly Vigilant in its behalf, Happy world this 
when all over it civil government shall, in the words of 
the heavenly volume: judge the poor of the people, 


Save the cluidren of the needy and break in pieces the 
Oppressor.”’ 


Shall we ever again witness in a Court of this State 
the heaven and earth insulting scene of trying a man 
under the blasphemous accusation that he is a thing, 


and that immortality isa commodity! I am sure that 
the Republican party would agree with me that the armed 
force of the State could in no wise be more suitably em- 


ployed than in putting a stop to such an outrage. Nev- 
ertheless there ave lewders of this Party so false to God 


and mun, as not only to be willing to let it go on, but 
even to prate of authority for it. Hasten the day when 
Tulers shall be couscious of the dignity ot human na- 
ture, and shall dare defend it. Hasten the day when 
the plea that there is law for trampling on that glorious 
Mature and Clussing it with the brute’s shail but aggra- 
vate the crim. of doing so, and make its punishment 
more swilt and certain and severe | 


Surely the Republican Party, did but the leaders allow 
it to speak out, could not be siow to denovnce the folly 
and sin of acknowiedging slavery to be law. Through 
such acknowledgment 1s_it that slavery gets and main- 
taius its hold on the public forbearance, and rises from a 
base and bloody piracy into the dignity of an “ iustitu- 
tiou.”” ‘Lhe people oi the North wonder at the bold ag- 
gressions of slavery. ‘They need not. So long as they 
Consent to call the piracy an “ institution,’ and admit it 
to be law, so long do they not only invite those aggres- 
sious, but leave themselves without excuse for cumpiain- 
Ing of them. They can make murder itself as respect- 
able aud prosperous as slavery, if they will only coufess 
that it as Well as slavery is law. Make the worst thing, 
be it slave-holding or rum-selling, or what not, the sub- 
Ject of sacred law, and you thereby educate the people 
1uto the toleration, not to say the approval of it. I add 
that it is better to acknowledge murder than slavery to 
be law—tor that murder is a iess crime than slavery eve- 
Ty parent would testity who should be called to choose 
between slavery and the grave for the fate of his child. 


Again, that deserves not the name of civil government 
which does not protect both person and property. In- 
deed, such protection is the sole legitimate office of civil 
goverument. How idle theretore to claim that this office 
18 fulfilled when dram-shops are left to manufacture mad- 
men! All over our State maddeuing liquors are offered 
for sale for a drink ; and they will continue to be until 
such liquors, so olfered shall be held by government to be 
@ nuisance, A man trausmuted into a monster by rum is 
now in the prison of my County, guilty of the unparal- 
leled crime of literally cutting the hearts out of his pa- 
rents’ bosoms. For a brief season the rum-drinkers and 
even rum-seliers of his town stood appalled. But their 
courage and complacency are again restored—and all 
the mure because Government has lately re-licensed the 
dram-shops of that town, including, as 1 am told, the 
very ones, which had educated the murderer into his 
crime—that matchless crime into which dram-shops were 
the only power adequate to educate him. Do the masses 
of the Kepublican Party approve of bringing these manu- 
factories of madmen uuder the wing of Government? 1 
Am sure they donot. Some of their leadera do. But let 
these masses rem@mber theig fyarful responsibility for 
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tolerating leaders who are in league with rum as well as 
land-monopoly and slavery. + tig 

I have this moment seen that a very influential news- 
paper of the city of New York charges me with a want 
of ‘ fairness’ and * truth” for holding that the Re publi- 
can Party has proved unfaithful to “Prohibition.” It adds 
that the party “ never committed itself” to “Prohibition.” 
But just in that non-committal is its unfaithfulness. It 
is not enough that many Republican Judges and Legisla- 
tors are in favor of prohibiting the traffic in maddening 
drinks. Until the Republican Party shall as such have 
adopted ‘* Prohibition” as one of its measures, it is fairly 
to be regarded not as the friend but the enemy of “ Pro- 
hibition.” What we require of it is that it shall bea 
Prohibition and an Antislavery Party before it can lay 
any decent claim to the votes of Prohibitionists and An- 
tislavery men. I scarcely need say that the pretensions 
of the Republican party of this State to be an Antislave- 
ry Party, ss long as it has not the honesty and courage 
to insist that its own State shall cease to be a slave State, 
are both ridiculous and absurd. Does it say that it claims 
to be only a Party for the non-extension of slavery ? then 
is it, like every other one-idea political party unworthy 
of our votes. Every political party is to be condemned, 
that does not aim to identify itself with all the duties of 
civil government. Moreover that this Party does so little 
even against the extension of slavery is just because it is 
£0 unfaithful to the claims of freedom and righteousness 
at other points, 


Let me here say that I do not hold that the sale of all 
kinds of beer and wine is to be proscribed by Govern- 
ment—though I would that all possessed the clear proof 
which I do [after an experience of thirty years] that 
good water is the only good drink. What I do hold is 
that Government should prohibit the sale for a drink of all 
those liquors which make madmen and which therefore 
put in constant peril life and property ; and fill the news- 
paper column with accounts of murdered wives and mur- 
dered children, wrecked ships and wrecked cars, burnt 
stores and burnt dwellings. 1t is a deep delusion where it 
is not a wicked pretext, which classes such prohibitions 
with sumptuary laws, What if there were brought into 
the markets of the world a newly discovered fruit, the 
maddening effects of which should be in kind and degree 
like those of the liquors in question ?—would not all rea- 
sonable men be in favor of the immediate governmental 
prohibition of the sale of it? Certainly :—and none 
would have the face to call the prohibition a sumptuary 
law. Why then should the prohibition in the case of 
liquors fall under that odious name? The force of habit 
accounts for all this glaring inconsistency. That men 
should in defiance of all reason submit to the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks with all its frightful perils, is explain- 
ed by the simple fact that habit is stronger than reason. 

But I must stop these trains of thought, which I have 
been led into by what I said to show that the reformers 
—or, in other words, the earnest friends of freedom, 
Temperance and Lund reform—would probably have 
waited in vain for favorable nominations at the hands of 
the parties. This is not the occasion for me to discourse 
extensively of my views of the province of civil govern- 
ment. Indeed I should perhaps never more do s0, seeing 
that | have written so often on this subject during the last 
wenty years. Moreover, there is a better way for candi- 
dates to communicate with the people than by writing: 
—or even than by going about to make set speeches. 
This better way is to present themselves before assem- 
blies of voters and submit to be searched by interro- 
gatories. Would that all candidates for Governor might 
be thus probed by master hands in the presence of large 
gatherings of the people. The revelations thereby of 
spirit, creed and character would greatly help the voter 
in making up his choice between them. The candidates 
for President also should pass through this ordeal, Had 
Mr. Buchanan been required to do so, the lies, which 
coupled his name at the North with ‘“ Kansas and Free- 
dom,’’ would never have been coined; Fremont would 
have been elected ; and the Lecompton rascality have had 
to existence. Doubtless in the opinion of many the dig- 
nity of a Presidential candidate could not brook this 
contact with the multitute. But spurious is the dignity 
that would revolt at it. However exalted the candidate, 


he goes up instead of down when he goes before the 
people. 


I notice that one of the Resolutions passed by your 
convention calls on me to go through the State making 
speeches. But I do not wish nor need to make any more 
speeches. The patience of the people has already been 
sufficiently taxed with reading and hearing my numerous 
speeches. This much will 1 do however, ane I trust it 
will satisfy your Convention. I will, so far as I can, go 
into any County which I may be invited to go into, and 
where the prospect is that I shall meet a large company 
of voters :—and then whatever questions growing out of 
the occasion shall in the presence of such company be put 
to me I will immediately attempt to answer. Of course 
I shall desire every one to feel at liberty to follow me 
and expose my ignorance or misrepresentation of facts 
and the flaws in my logic—reserving to myself however 
the right to review my reviewers. 

I would too that there might be half adozen great 
meetings in different parts of the State which all the 
candidates for Governor might attend for the purpose of 


being questioned both by the meetings and by each 
other. 


I hinted, Gentlemen, near the beginning of my letter, 
that your Convention and all who shall espouse its nom- 
ination will be liable to unmeasured censure and re- 
proach. You will encounter the despotism of party, or 
rather of party leaders. Your right to act outside of 
party will ke denied, An uprising of the people without 





the consent of their leaders—a popular movement un- 
controlled by the usual and authoritative voices—wil! 
be frowned upon as irregular and unauthorized : pre- 
sumptuous and impudent, Above all will you be de- 
nounced for selecting as your candidate one who is re- 


garded as acknowledging no allegiance to party either 
in Church or State. 


Let me not do injustice. I have recently seen in some 
Republican newspapers a tolerant language’ which is ex- 
ceedingly grateful. Gov. King has with much honor to 
himself gone outside of his Party for a Canal Commis- 
sioner. The New York Tribune defends and commends 
this liberality. So does that other able press, the Albany 
Journal. Surely neither of these will be so inconsistent 
as to deny your right to go outside of party for your 
candidate. But not thus wise and liberal are all the 
Republican newspapers. I noticed one in Oswego, that 
was willing you should nominate whom you pleased, if 
only you would mean by your nomination a modest sug- 
gestion to the Republican State Convention, and would 
consent to give it up or abide by it, as that Convention 
might decide. According to this newspaper the people 
are the servant and the Republican Party the master. 
The servant may act, but only in submission to the 
master. This view of the relation of the people to party, 
which I must confess, is held in a Very kindly spirit by 
the Oswego Editor, is put forth with great bitterness by 
one in Utica. Then his charge, that you and your as- 
sociates were seeking to promote “side issues”? by your 
nomination, is neither to the credit nor advantage of his 
Party. If Liberty and Temperance are .‘‘side issues” 
with the Republican Party, pray what must be its main 
issue? Can it be other than office—the loaves and 
fishes? If the Republican Party is desirous to relieve 
itself of four fifths of its members, it can do so very 


readily by taking the ground that Liberty and Tem- 
perance are * side issues.” 


[ perhaps owe it to candor to admit my strong sympathy 
with the spirit and aims of the masses of the Republican 
Party. Perhaps too it may fairly be claimed that this sym- 
pathy with ic is virtually my identification winh it. But 
even if it cannot be, I nevertheless hold that it is not com- 
petent for the Republican Party to deny me a place in its 
membership, so long as the one essential difference be- 
tween this party and myself is that Lact out its profes- 
sions and it falls short of them. I notice that my old 
friend of the Albany Journal still recognizes me as be- 
longing to the Republican Party : and this too notwith- 
standing there are so many Republicans who say they 
would gladly vote for me if I did belong to it. Whether 
however I do or do not belong to it,I must not fail to 
improve every opportunity to protest against the spirit of 
party. The less men are infected by it the better. The 
truer the type of their religion fand the higher the 
plane of their civilization the less will party spirit pre- 
vail among them; and the less will be their favor tow- 
ard all that party machinery, which works so energetical- 
ly for party and so feebly for truth. But for political 
and ecclesiastical party organizations American slavery 
would long since have passed away, and probably the 
American dramshop also. One of the ways in which 
these curses maintain themselves is by taking advantage 
of party strifesin the Church sand party strifes in the 
State. 


One of the complaints that will be made of your Con- 
vention—indeed it is already in the newspapers—is that 
it asks votes for a man who is so fastidious as to refuse 
from year to year to vote for almost every candidate. Te 
ask this is held to be unreasonable—not to say, offensive. 
The complaint is, 1 admit, founded in truth. For many 
years I have refused to vote for any one who acknow- 
ledges the sacred rights of property in maniac-making 
liquors when they are offered for sale for a beverage :— 
also for any one who knows law for slavery. I vote for 
no man who allows the proslavery part of any Decree, or 
Statute, or even Constitution to create the least obliga- 
tion in his conscience—for no man who does not lvok 
upon this guiltiest of all piracies to be as utterly incapa- 
ble of legalization as any other piracy. If to be thus 
proscriptive is to disentitle myself to votes, so be it. I 
can afford to deprive myself of votes, but 1 cannot afford 
to trampie on bumanity and religion and to make myself 
the enemy of God and man. 


Let it not be inferred from what I have just said that | 
admit there is slavery in the Federal Constitution. There 
is none. Apply to that organic law the same legal rules 
of interpretation applied to other laws, and not a particle 
of slavery can be detected. Moreover, as I have already 
intimated, slavery can no more than murder be embodied 
inlaw. This the American people know. For although 
in their contempt of the black man’s rights they are 
ready to admit any thing against him, where is the white 
man who would admit the possibility of a law for slavery 
were it to be applied to white men? Surely no candidate 
for office would dare do it. Oaly let Mr. Douglass and 
Mr, Lincoln say that white men are capable of legal en- 
slavement, and Illinois will choose neither of them for 
her Senator. Let any one of the candidates for Gover- 
nor of this State say so, and he will learn that offices are 
not in store for those who hold a doctrine so derogatory 
to the dignity of white men. 


It is already objected to your Convention that the man 
it has put in nomination had a part in saving the cele- 
brated Jerry from being returned to slavery. He con- 
fesses it. But who among the objectors, were his own 
son in the same circumstances poor Jerry was In, would 
not feel compassion for him, and bless his deliverers? He 
that is without such compussion let him be first to cast & 
stone at me. And it is also objected to your nominator, 
that the Democrats talk for it, They do >~and whe o 
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them would not also vote for it, had it been his own son 
instead of Jerry that I helped? 

Oh were the religion of this land in fact as well as in 
name the religion of Christ, we should never hear a man 
reproached for his deeds of mercy! Oh had not slavery 
hardened the heart and brutified the spirit of this peo- 
ple, we should never hear it objected to a candidate for 
civil rule, that he pitied his brother when he saw him in the 
hands of kidnappers! In that better coming day, such 
candidate shall in no wise be able tv commend himself 
more effectually than by saying in the words of a noble 
ancient civil ruler: “I was a father to the poor; and 
the cause which I knew not I searched out. And J brake 
the aatly of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth. 

Another of the complaints which I have seen brought 
against your Convention is that even should it succeed in 
electing a Governor, he could do nothing for either of 
the two especial objects of the Convention—the promotion 
of temperance and the protection of the fugitive slave. 
What, the Governor of the State able to do nothing for 
temperance! Then can noman. Then it is of course 
idle to make temperance an issue in any election. Then 
we are in hopeless bondage to the reign ofrum. Surely 
this objection to your Convention cannot have proceeded 
from any wise friend of temperance. Nothing could be 
better adapted to prepare the way fur achieving rum 
nominations and their victory. And as to the alleged 
impotence of the Governor to protect the fugitive slave : 
—how disgraceful to our great State is the admission that 
the Marshal of the United States would prove too strong 
for the Governor and the forces that should come to his 
aid! I know indeed that as yet the Governor of no State 
has conquered the Marshal engaged in the infernal work 
of carrying back a brother or sister into the pit of slave- 
ry. But has ever the Governor of any State tried to do 
so? Notone. All the Governors, where the case has 
come up, have shamefully acknowledged that there was 
law for the Marshal but none for the slave. Perhaps 
were I Governor, I too could not stop the Marshal from 
running off with his innocent prey. But to use the preg- 
nant word of the brave American officer, [could *TRY”’: 
—and beyond a doubt, if politics had not by that time 
eaten out all my manhood, [should ‘‘ TRY.” 

I cannot close without expressing my confidence that 
you and your associates have in this use of my name had 
% far higher object than to make war upon the Parties. 
It is true that you have acted without their leave. But 
it is also true that your clear right to do so has been ex- 
ercised in no belligerent nor defiant spirit. Nor can I 
close without expressing my confidence that your nomi- 
nation is the offspring not of personal attachment, but 
of devotion to those principles, which shall live when 
you and [ are forgotten. Hence I expect that you will 
drop my name, sbould any one of the Parties nominate 
for Governor a man on whom youcan rely fur such ser- 
vices as you are seeking at my hands. And you are by 
no means to despair of their doing so. The Temperance 
Convention may do so. So may the Republican Con- 
vention. Possibly the Native American also. Whichever 
shall do so shall not lack our cordial co-operation. The 
Parties may be restrained by foolish pride from concur- 
ring in your nomination, But nothing of that will re- 
strain you from concurring in theirs. A partizan 
rather than not gratify his party spirit might consent to 
see the cause of freedom and the cause of temperance 
both perish. But as your first and last object in this 
movement is the promotion of these causes, so your votes 
are ready for any man of any party whose election will 
be most like to serve this object most efficiently. 

Respectfully yours, 


Gerrit Smrru. 
- +. pip 4 Qh > p+ —-- --—-—-—- 

The following, from the “Independent Exam- 
iner,” a Republican paper at Poughkeepsie, N., 
Y., expresses the sentiments of large numbers 
of those who have voted with the Republican 
party: 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND SLAVERY. 

Do we really live in a progressive age? Editors, pol- 
iticians and ministers tell us that we do. Superficially 
regarded, the assurance is unquestionable true. Progress 
is being made, but—in what direction? The right or the 
wrong? If we narrow down the enquiry to the political 
phase of affairs, there need be little hesitancy in assum- 
ing that the political progress of the day is noé in the 
right direction. And it is needless that we travel far to 
make yood this position. The ground assumed by the 
Republican parly with reference to the subject of Ameri- 
can Slavery is a fruitful heme for contemplation, and we 
may add, of mortification. 

When in 1856, this party was brought into existence, 
at Philadelphia, a large proportion of its adherents were 
little conversant with the giant evil (Slavery) whose pur- 
pose, ostensibly, it was of the party to check—not to say 
overthrow. Hence it were unreasonable to-presume that 
the party or its members would assume high, bold and 
e“ective Anti-Slavery ground. The attainment of such 
« position, by the masses in the party, was only to be 
hoped for by an education of them into a thorough un- 
clorstanding of the evil and crime of Slavery, and the 





aims and purposes of the Slave Power. We confess, ean- 
didly, tiiat we did not in 1856 anticipate any direct ben- 
efit to Fveedom from the success of the Republican party 
in the contest of that year. Yet, we supported the party 
then, in these columns, and on the stump; and why? Sim- 
ply because we did look for an indirect benefit to Freedom, 
in a direct rebuke of the pretensions of the Slave Oligar- 
chy, and in the confinement of Slavery to the soil it then 
occupied—satisfied as we then were, and as we still are 
that Slavery must have a new domain, from time to time, 
or die from its own exhausting qualities—hoping and be- 
lieving, at the same time, that the Anti-Slavery seeds 
then being sown and to be sown during the approaching 
year or two would bring forth a harvest of full-grown, 
well-matured Abolitionists—not even so much as suspect- 
ing that the Republicans of 1856 would ever be solicited 
to re-mount so flimsy a structure as that erected by the 
Republican Convention at Philadelphia on the 18th of 
June, 1856. 

But, whatever of progress has been made by the Re- 
publican party during the past two years seems to have 
been, and has been, rather of a retrogressive than of an 
upward and onward character. The bulk of the members 
of the party, instead of being bold, resolute abolitionists, 
are the sheerest shriveled-up anti-extensionists.* 


In order that the reader may not think that we make 
this statement too strongly, we invite his attention to an 
extract in the “ Declaration of Principles ” put forth by 
the recent Republican State Convention of Illinois, said 
to have been composed of fifteen hundred delegates—the 
extract being as follows :—“We recognize the equal rights 
of all the States, and avow our readiness and willingness 
to maintain them, and disclaim all intention of attempting 
either directly or indirectly, to assail or abridge the rights 
of any of the members of the Confederacy guaranteed 
by the Constitution, or in ANY MANNER to interfere with 
the institution of Slavery in the States where it exists.” 

Now, why do men oppose the ‘ institution of Slavery’ at 
all? Because it is wrong in itself, or because of the po- 
litical inequalities of which it is the generator? If the 
latter be the sole reason, then must the concentration of 
opposing power of necessity be weak and impotent. But, 
if Slavery be opposed because of its intrinsic wrongful- 
ness—because it is at war with justice and inalienable 
right—defiant alike of the claims of humanity and the 
thunderings of Sinai—then in its resistance is demanded 
something more, something stronger than mere passive 
opposition demanded; and the demand must be heeded. 
It is not enough to say that the institution shall not 
have existence beyond its present noxious foothold. If it 
be wrong to extend Slavery, it is wrong to tolerate its 
existence anywhere; and it is moral cowardice of the most 
reprehensible character for a party or an individual to 
say that it or he ‘ will not in any manner interfere with 
the instituticn where it exists. Descend to this low and 
degraded position, and then shackle the press and button 
the lips—for you promise neither to print or speak of 
that institution execrated of Heaven, and the vilest of all 
vile systems beneath the sun. To the dogs with such 
doctrines and such sycophancy! To the catacombs 
of oblivion with that time-serving political degeneracy 
which would thus estop a free canvass of the workings of 
a monster wrong, and rivet tighter the shackles upon the 
limbs of the weary and comfortless bondman! God 
helping us, we shall all our days not only resist the 
extension of Slavery, but battle for its destruction here, 
there, and everywhere. 

Is it objected that we should not hold the Republicau 
party of the Union responsible for the action of the Re- 
publicans of Illinois? We respond that the Republican 
press, far and wide, rings out a loud Amen! to the posi- 
tion assumed by Illinois. The New York Tribane, in a 
recent article, held the following language :—‘ We war 
not on the right of any State to establish or maintain 
Slavery if it will, but on those assumptions which had 
converted all the territory of the Union into Slave Ter- 
ritory, and were fast converting the Free States into 
virtual Slave States.’ And Republican Conventions, 
wherever held, unblushingly assume and as shamelessly 
proclaim their purposes after the manner of the Republi- 








*The readers of the Radical Abolitionist must be aware 
that even the‘ shriveled-up’ platform of “ non-exten- 
sion”’ is in process of being given up, plank after plank, 
by the leaders of the Republican party. “ No more Slave 
States’ was exchanged for ‘ No more Slave Territories” 
—this again for ‘No more Slavery North of 36° 30/” 
and now we ouly hear “No Slavery without the vote 
of % majority of white citizens.” Ep. R. A. 














cans of the land of Douglas. They are oppored to 
Slavery per se; and that is all, as apparent upon the 
surface of professions and protestations. We have no 
hesitation in declaring the firm and sincere conviction of 
our judgment that a party having no higher aims than 
these cannot reasonably anticipate the attainment of a 
national triumph; and equally certain are we that such a 
party does not deserve success. If the Republican or 
any other party expects to achieve a triumph, as an 
Anti-Slavery party, it must erect its platform high, broad 
and strong enough to nourish and sustain the interests of 
the bondman of Carolina as well as those of the political 
aspirant of New York or Massachusetts. 


-_———— i 


The following from a Western paper, the 
Wautoma (Wis.) Journal of November 18, 


1856, deserves a re-perusal and study in 1858, 
We head it 


THE PREDICTION IN 1856. 


The smoke of the battle has cleared away ; the result 
of the contest is settled beyond a doubt. James Bucha- 
nan is President elect. But not by the popular voice ; 
for it is by a vote largely in the minority that the pros- 
pective incumbent goes into the Presidential chair. Yet, 
while this fact isa matter of congratulation, it is, practi- 
cally, of little avail in averting the consequences that 
must result from the ascendancy of the party whose 
creed is embodied in the Cincinnati Platform. That 
platform is henceforth an active principle in moulding 
the destiny of the nation. And thereby slavery is tri- 
umphant. Henceforth slavery rules. Kansas will be a 
slave state for all the next administration will do to 
prevent it. Slavery may go into all the territories, and 
the administration will not say nay. All this, suppos- 
ing it is passive. But it will not be; it cannot be. 
There is no neutrality. In the nature of things there is 
no dodging between God and Mammon, and serving 
neither. The next administration must be actively pro- 
slavery. What Franklin Pierce has done to crush free- 
dom in Kansas during the last two years,is but the 
opening scenes to the programme to be played for four 
years tocome. Slavery is to be nationalized. The doc- 
trine is to prevail—for no other can prevail—that, con- 
stitutionally and democratically, slavery is an institu- 
tution that cannot be inhibited or restrained ; that slave- 
holders have a right to take their human chattels into 
the territories—nay, to take them into the States, and 
be masters there ; that plantation discipline may be ad- 
ministered on the sod of the old Empire State, and the 
slave-roll be called beneath the shadow of Bunker Hill. 
That is what the election of James Buchanan means. It 
means—first, Slavery unrestrained ; then the recognition 
of the relation of master and slave as Constitutional ; 
then, if Constitutional, this relation cannot be impaired 
in any State of the Union; and then Slavery may, in 
fact, extend all over the Union. That is the ultimate of 
the doctrine inhering in the Cincinnati Platform. The 
election of James Buchanan is the opening of the pro- 
gramme, 

Thank God that it is so! for, henceforth, the contest 
will be for or against the vital idea of Slavery itself. If 
Slavery is right—if it can exist at all, anywhere under the 
banner of the National Union, and be Constitutionally 
protected in its existence, then it ought to go every 
where, unrestrained, and bea National Institution, But 
if not that—if Slavery is all wrong, then, so vitally does it 
affect human rights and interests, so great is the wrong, 
that there is no middle ground of expediency to justify 
its toleration anywhere—it is outside the pale of legal 
protection, and beyond the jurisdiction of Constitutional 
tolerance. 

The question must be met, fought, and settled on that 
ground ere agitation on this matter can be quieted. In 
the campaign just closed the Republican party has done 
well. It proposed to stop the farther progress of Slave- 
ry, and it manfully met that issue. The prayers ofevery 
lover of right were fervent for its success, £0 far as that 
success was truly an opposition 4o Slavery. But so far 
as the dofeat of the Republicaus is a defeat of the sptrit 
of Compromise on this question, it is well! Better that, 
than any such barter with the devil as the restoration of 
the Missouri Line. So far as the success of the Cincin- 
nati Platform is the clearing away of all shams and eva- 
sions—-the utter routing of all half-and-half measures— 
that suecess is not to be regretted. It is better even as 

itis! For henceforth compromises shall be unknown, 
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4 RABDIGAL ABOLITIONIST. 


Slavery hastens to its doom because of the eloetion of 
James Buchanan! 


Will the Republican party go onto take new and 
higher ground? Probably not. If not, then its mission 
je atanend. But, dissolved, such a party will arise from 
ite elements. Ilasten the day of its coming! 





— = 


TRADING POLITICIANS. 

Those who think us severe, should ponder 
the following, from “Index,” Correspondent 
ef the New York Tribune, dated Washington, 
June 10. 


No important appropriation was ever carried by a 
eloser vote than that authorizing the construction of ten 
sloops of war last night. When the Navy bill was first 
before the House, this item could hardly get a decent 
hearing, and it was for that reason that the Senate re- 
duced it to five. The administration mustered its 
forces yesterday, and rung in some of the opposition, 
who are always open to conviction, and then by one ma- 
jority carried their point, inserting ten sloops, and by 
dhe same relative vote passed the bill. Several Repub- 
licans dodged, and one or two in the hall could not be 
induced to face the music. New York had a large lobby 
on hand, persuading this bill through, armed with argu- 
ments that are known to be potential. It has been re- 
marked on several occasions lately, that the few men 
elaiming to be Republicans, whose names were turned 
ever as prepared for a bolt on Lecompton, and for whose 
votes an office-broker, claiming also to be a Republican, 
is said to have contracted—some of his letters making 
demands upon friends of the Administration are still in 
existence—have followed the Democratic lead, and de- 
serted their colors. The fact is not to be disguised cither 
that a portion of the lobby here, some of which is con- 
nected with the press, have traded upon the capital of 
their pretensions as Republicans, and undertaken to sell 
their alleged friends without scruple. Several cases 
have recently come to light, with which the public may 

be enlightened before long. When newspapers and poli- 
tics are prostituted to such venal purposes, it is high 
time the rogues were exposed who disgrace both. 


— 


MEN OF ONE IDEA. 


And we hear the same class of materialists de- 
pounce the world’s workers as “‘men of one idea ;’’ 
as though any man could breast the current or stem 
the tide, could wake the sluggish race, give form to 
suciety, and soul and sentiment to man; or even 
achieve those less difficult, though, to vulgar eyes, 
more striking material triumphs, that send the steam 
engine along the mountain slope, or the lightning 
upon its quiet post-boy errands, who is not controlled 
by a leading, absorbing, all conquering idea, A reso- 
lute purpose, a steady zeal, must burn in his soul. An 
unshaken constancy, a granite principle, a great ideal 
end, must take possession of him, must overpower 
and drive out the seductions of indolence or sense, 
must dispossess the idols that would preoccupy or di- 
vert him, and bear him “ onward, right onward” to 
his goal, and with a steady momentum that first ex- 
cites the derision, next the wonder, and finally takes 
captive the will of those around him. Tell me who 
has the most enduring purpose, and, with anything 
like equality, I will tell you who will conquer. The 
sure proscriptions of their enemies, the derisions of 
the brainless, are the certain tribute to their power ; 
and if born as heroes alone can bear them, the pledge 
of their triumph. But I pray the scoffer to point me 
to the achievements of those who are not men of one 
idea ; who have no controlling purpose, no fixed faith, 
but are floats, tossed upon every wave, waifs cast 
upon every shore, butterflies wafted upon every breeze. 

Were | to indulge in personal illustration, I might 
point to men of my own section—men of great oppor- 
tunities, and who have become illustrious or an offence, 
according to their faith, their fixedness of purpose. I 
might instance our Websters and Van Burens, who, 
seeing the right, spasmodically struggled against the 
wrong; yet, “loving the lap of Delilah more than the 
rough tents of Israel,” yielded to treacherous caresses 
and became but the sport of the common enemy, 
Those who might have carved themselves a name on 
which the hopeful would come from afar to look, who 
might have given their country a fuith, bowed to the 
superior will of their enemies, and are laid, and are 
waiting to be laid, in the forgotten graves of the vul- 
gar great. 

I might also poivt to our Adams—and my colleague 
will pardon me for adding our Giddings—whose fidel- 
ity, whose will, amid storms of foes, and, what so 





much more tries a great man’s soul, the shrinking of 
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coward friends, boldly met, breasted, and overwhelmed 
the tyranny that has stifled this House, and restored, 
what to lose is to lose all freedom of debate to this, 
the people’s Hall. Ay, and more; that will, that re- 
solution is taking captive the honest, the free masses 
of the land ; and the fresh impositions of mad tyranny, 
instead of cowing and discouraging, but insyire them 
to eager labor and patient waiting for its sure over- 
throw. 

T might also instance from the champions of force. 
from those who have fought so well in a cause so bad, 
the name of Calhoun, the John Calvin of the propa- 
ganda. Constant in his labor, undiverted by personal 
hopes or party ties, with only a band, scarce a twelve 
of acknowledged followers in the national councils, he 
has finally, by his fidelity and by his and their per- 
severance, furnished the dogmas and controled the 
action of the party of absolutism. He affected no 
consistency but in the one idea.—Speech of Philemon 
Bliss, in Congress, May 24, 1858. 


—_—— 


“ ABSTRACTIONISTS—AND THEIR DENOUNCERS.” 


“We often hear the shuffling and the inconstant de- 
nounce the decided as abstractionists, as men of mere 
ideas ; and with blank self-complacency congratulate 
themselves as devoted to the actualities of life, and not 
its mere notions—as though the ideal were not the only 
human actual—as though the mere material wants of 
men were more than those of the swine. The ruling 
idea shapes all things, Before the world sprang forth 
from the hand of the Creator—before tree or animal as- 
sumed form—it first stood clearly out in His mind, and 
he pronounced it good only as it realized the ideal. So 
the artist, before he touches the chisel, first elaborates 
and places the form on its pedestal in his own mind ; 
and his subsequent labor is not for his own eyes, but to 
enable others to see what to himis already more clear 
than it can ever become to them. That form inspires to 
virtue or lust, to devotion or sensuality, according to the 
idea that inspires and guides the arm. So with society, 
whether political or religious, social or domestic. It is 
based upon an idca—yea, it is itself an idea, and its ends 
are but ideal—and such society is a blessing or a curse ; 
it civilizes or barbarizes ; it promotes happinesg or mise- 
ry, virtue or vice, holiness or sensualism, according to 


these ends.”—Speech of Phileraon Bliss in Congress. May 
24, 1858. 3 





—_— 
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KENTUCKY—NON-SLAVEHOLDING WHITES. 
A glimpse of the non-slaveholding whites of 


Kentucky may be got from the following edi- 
torial in the Kentucky News. 


“To the free state men of Kentucky we would say ; 
there is a slight revival in the hope of freedom, from the 
most of the friends in Kentucky who have written to us 
on the subject. The worst feature we see is that they 
cannot express their sentiments over their own signa- 
tures, publicly, which shows the dominant spirit that 
white men have made by casting their votes for the per- 
petuation of slavery. They have given themselves up to 
the control of slaveholders, and placed in their hands a 
whip to lash them into silent submission. But we are 
glad that the working men of the state are beginning to 
see and feel and hate a condition, without influence or res- 
pect, ora name in the South. Negroes and slavehold- 
ers are known in the South—but the negro catching, 
master worshipping class of white men are unknown— 
are without a Name or influence in the political world. 

“ Friends continue to write to us, we are glad to hear 
from you, and glad to know that some of you see the 
cause of your unequal condition in life.” 


Thus far the Kentucky News, to the editor 
of which we would say, keep up a good courage. 
Your servile whites, at the South, are somewhat 
farther advanced than ours, at the North. They 
show no signs of feeling, of hating or even of 
knowing their servile condition, much less do 
they know of “ the cause” of it. “The negro- 
catching, master worshipping class of whites” 
here, must have furnished the idea, dwelt upon 
by some writers and orators, that there are some 
classes of men, who are incapable of freedom, 
are happier, more contented, and better off, as 
slaves. The North itis, rather than the South, 
that needs preparation for freedom, by a tho- 
rough hatred of slavery. 

HAVE WE ANY NATIONAL GOVERNMENT ? 

‘ After full experience of the insufficiency of the exist- 
ing federal government, you are invited to deliberate 
upon a new Constitution for the United States of Ameri- 
ca,—Alexander Hamilton, Federalist No. 1. 





This is the first sentence of the ‘ Federalist, 
« series of papers written by Madison, Jay and 





SSS 
Hamilton, in favor of the Federal Constitution, 


and advocating its adoption by ‘the people of 
the United States.’ It deserves notice (1) that 
the then existing arrangement, under the old 
‘Articles of Confederation,’ are here called x 
‘Federal Government,’ (2) that this ‘ Govern- 
ment’ had been found ‘ insufficient,’ and (3) that 
the New Constitution had therefore been pre- 
pared, and was now proposed for adoption. 


Of course, the New Constitution provided 
for a more efficient ‘ government’ than the Old. 
For this feature it was advocated by its friends, 
and opposed by its enemies.—It was adopted, 
and has been in force for about sixty-nine years. 
No one denies that every successive adminis- 
tration under this Constitution has claimed to 
be a National Government, and has wielded 
all the powers conferred by the Constitution. 
Yet now, within a few years past, it has be- 
come common for a class of persons to deny 
that the Constitution authorizes any Govern- 
ment at all, but only a ‘ Confederation of Sove- 
reign States.’ And this denial is made for the 
sole purpose of getting rid of the national obli- 
gation of abolishing slavery. Jor no other 
purpose and by no other persons is the denial 
ever made. And the same persons just as 
confidently speak of ‘our National Govern- 
ment’ as any other people do, when this matter 
of the abolition of slavery is not in their minds. 

All the Nation and the civilized world have 
recognized ours as a National Government. 
Have they been mistaken all the while? Is not 
the pretense that we have ‘no National Gov- 
ernment’ too shallow a device to cover up our 
National iniquity, or to palliate our National ne- 
glect to ‘establish justice and secure the bless- 


ings of liberty’ as the Constitution expressly 
requires ? 





From the Wesleyan. 
NEED OF AN ABOLITION REVIVAL. 


While it may be true that the popular mind is more 
opposed to Slavery Extension now than formerly, it is 
not certain that there are more who bate Slavery itself. 
The Republican party has done much to keep alive the 
agitation of slavery as a political institutiou, and they 
have been firm and active in their efforts to prevent its 
extension, but they have generally opposed all agitation 
for the abolition of Slavery in the States——Thousands, 
who ten years ago were warm Abolitionists are now op- 
posed to the agitation of Universal Emancipation. Now 
what has brought about this state of things? We answer, 
that the Moral idea of Slavery has not kept pace with 
the political agitation, 


Fifteen and twenty years ago Abolitionists were all 
alive in efforts for immediate emancipation. We found in 
every State and County, Abolition Societies. We held 
monthly concerts of prayer for the Slaves, we made 
speeches exposing the inherent sinfulnessof Slavery. We 
raised large sums, and published Tracts, which were sent 
in every direction; North and South, In this way we 
made National Emancipation the great and constant sub- 
ject of conversation. Asa result, we made thousands of 
converts to the cause, in every part of the Union. The 
reason that we were more influential then than now, was 
that we dwelt on the moral of Slavery and pressed its ex- 
eceding sinfulness in the light of christianity. 


For some fifteen years we have gradually been divert- 
ed by the political movements, until we have almost 
ceased to agitate 7mmediate emancipation. I am not op- 
posed to political action, but it must not be a substitute 
or moral snasion. Moral suasion is the head and heart 
in this reform, and political action the hand to execute. 
Without moral influence upon the mind, showing the 
wickedness of Slavery, we cannot move the hand to ex- 
ecute the decd of emancipation, or cast a vote for it. 
When we get a man to feel how great a sin it is to sus 
tain the relation of a slaveholder, he will then be ready 
for any proper means for its overthrow. ; 

Now what we want, is, to begin the war anew. We 
should get up County and State Societies. We should 
hold Monthly Concerts and not only advocate the claims 
of the Slave, but unite in public prayer to God that he 
may hasten its overthrow. We should raise funds in 
every county society, by monthly donations, to aid in the 
publication of papers and tracts. By this means we could 
not only awake the North to the wickedness of Slavery. 
but we could, in various ways, circulate our tre ets South 
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anf no one eould caleulate resulta. While it is true that 
political action may do much in the final overthrow of 
Slavery, when the public mind becomes enlightened and 
feels its wrong, yet a political party can do nothing until 
through religious truth we have establised firmly the 
moral idea. J hope as a body, we shall take hold of this 
matter, and lead off. Much might be done by us as a de- 
nomination, if we should make a universal move. My 
object in writing is to call out those who are able to ac- 
complish something in this movement. J. K. Wetman. 


Adrian, Mich. 

Remarks. We are glad to see that the ne- 
eessity for a revival of thorough abolition is be- 
ginning to be felt, and that the resuscitation of 
immediate Abolition Societies is beginning to be 
proposed. The suggestion is 2 good one. 


We think it was about ten years ago, instead 
of fifteen, that the declension commenced. It 
was the abandonment of the Liberty party, jn 
1848—not its formation in 1843, that did the 
mischief. It was not political abolition, but 
its abandonment for mere political non-exten- 
sion, that displaced immediate abolitionism and 
discountenanced instead of demanding moral 
suasion. 

The moral suasion we want is such as shall 
impress the nation with the solemn duty and 
imperious necessity of an immediate and uncon- 
ditional national abolition of Slavery. Any 
thing short of that is an abandonment or _post- 
ponement of moral, Christian, Bible abolition. 

There would be no danger that political ac- 
tion based upon uncompromising moral prin- 
ciple, carried forward by uncompromising 
moral measures, unalloyed by temporizing ex. 
pedients—would tend to do away with moral 
guasion. 


in 
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Tur American Tract Socrety.—The North seems 
to have been overpowered by the South in this body. 
‘The resolution of last year, looking to the publication 
of tracts affecting the merely moral duties of slave- 
holders, as cautious, timid and conservative as it was, 
has been expunged, and hereafter the American Tract 
Society has its mouth padlocked so that not the faint- 
est sound on this subject can escape from it.— Wis- 
eonsin Free Democrat. 

Since the constitution has been interpreted by the 
Supreme Court as a pro-slavery instrument the re- 
yerence for it on the part of the democracy has largely 
increased. ‘They propose to make it not only the po- 
litical regulator but the moral regulator for the whole 
country. The Tract Society, the News informs us, is 
all wrong in agitating the slavery question when the 
constitution guarantees to our southern brethren a 
property in slaves. There is to be no “higher law” 
for Senates nor tract societies than the constitution. 
The Constitution is to be God and the Supreme Court 
its prophet.— Wisconsin Free Democrat. 


<P 
STARTLING STATEMENTS. 

At the late Annual Meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. Garrison very truth- 
fully and forcibly said,— 


As a matter of fact, with regard to the victims of 
slavery, all complexional distinctions have long since 
ceased, and an audience might be gathered up from 
the Southern plantations, from among those who are 
now clanking the chain, and brought into this hall, as 
fair, as white, as beautiful to the view, as those now 
before me. Complexion is no longer any safeguard. 
No man’s household is safe, on the ground that he is 
an Anglo-Saxon, and his children are of his own blood, 
Then again, the theory of the South is, that slavery is 
not a question of race, but of caste-—the strong 
against the weak, the rich against the poor; that all 
who labor with their hands to earn an honest Jiveli- 
hood, are ordained of God to be made slaves. The 
working-men of the North are branded as nothing 
better than ‘ mudssills’ by the Southern lords of the 
lash, even on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States. who despise and hate the North, because she 
is hard-working. industrious, self-supporting, and finds 
her prosperity in free labor, and her safety and glory 
in free institutions. The aim of the Slave Power is to 
overthrow all the institutions which we cherish s0 
deeply, and, if possible, to inaugurate a bloody 








slaveholding military despotism, by a sudden coup 


@etat, and thus enable another Louis Napoleon to 
seize the reins of government, and rule us with a rod 
of iron, as unhappy France is ruled to-day by its per- 
fidious betrayer. Ys 
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THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION—NOMINATION OF 
GERRIT SMITH FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


The Convention at Syracuse, Aug. 4th, (as noti- 
fied in the call published in our last number) has 
been duly held, and Gerrit Situ unanimously 
nominated for Governor of the State of New York. 
His acceptance of the nomination will be found in 
his very able Letter to the Commitee, which appears 
in our present number. The alarm with which this 
movement is regarded by certain political leaders, 
has been evident, from the beginning, but was more 
signally manifest at the Convention, and especially 
in the caricatures and misrepresentations of it with 
which the presses under their guidance have since 
teemed. A very brief statement of facts will suf- 
fice to correct and disarm these. ; 

The movement was so recent that the Call for 
the Convention was circulated but about two weeks 
before it was held. It had appeared in only a few 
papers, insomuch that probably, less than one- 
fifth of the yoters in the State, in fayor of sucha 
movement, were seasonably notified of the time 
and place of convening. It was appointed at the 
busiest season of the year with the farmers, the 
class most generally interested, and most depended 
upon, in every convention of the kind. To either 
of the political parties, (thoroughly drilled and or- 
ganized though they are) the attempts, under such 
circumstances, to hold a State nominating Conven- 
tion would have been an entire failure. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, upwards of 
three hundred citizens were assembled from, per- 
haps, one-third of the counties in the State. The 
greater part of these, as the event proved, under- 
stood beforehand, the object they had in view, and 
came with the determination of doing it effectively, 
without parley, and without compromise. A small- 
er portion, favorably disposed, but less definite and 
resolute—more exposed to the old error of search- 
ing after expedients, were in a position to be influ- 
enced by appearances, to hesitate, and to defer 
action. lor the purpose of operating upon such, a 
number of gentlemen were present, connected with 
one or more of the old parties, opposed, openly, to 
the movement in which the Convention originated, 
and for the promotion of which it was distinctly 
and undeniably called, yet claiming to be members 
of the Convention, with a right, not only to discuss 
the propriety of the movement, but to raise or yote 
upon the question whether or no it should be car- 
ried forward. They were politely invited, as a matter 
of courtesy, to discuss the Resolutions, as outsiders, 
but this they spurned, claiming it as their right not 
only to discuss but to vote as members of the Con- 
vention, though opposed to the declared objects for 
which it was convened! As this could not be con- 
ceded to them, they raised a clamor about being 
gagged, and denied their rights of free discussion ! 
Just as absurd asif Republicans and Democrats 
should alternately enter each other’s conventions 
with similar claims. 


The brief time of the Convention was much 
occupied with these impertinent intruders, one 
of whom was said to have been the rum-selling 
partner of Ex-Governor Seward, and another 
of them said he had only heard of the move- 
ment a day or two previous, in a beer shop, 
from which—as it would seem—he expected to 
be received as a delegate! The number of 
votes for the nomination may have been dimin- 
ished somewhat by this opposition and confu- 
sion, nevertheless there must have been upwards 
of rwo nuNDRED votes in its favor. Reporters 
and Editors have amused themselves, at the ex- 
pense of their confiding readers, by putting 
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down the number at “forty ” or at “ seven” as 
best suited their humor. How much will be 
gained to their cause by such representations 
remains to be seen. Ifthe friends of freedom 
and Temperance in New York are true to 
themselves and their professions, the movernent 
will prove to be something more than what 
some of its opponents call it—“ a contemptible 
fizzle.” 

The following are the Resolutions adopted 
by the Convention. 


Whereas, The wise, just, and faithful administra- 
tion of government is of infinitely more importance 
than the numerical success of any political party, and 
Whereas, political parties are only useful as the ser- 
vants of the people in securing such administration, 
and are always dangerous when they become mas- 
ters of the people. Therefore 

Rosolved, That we, the people of New York, hold 
allegiance to parties to be subordinate to our alle- 
giance to principles and measures, and claim our 
right, and assert it to be our duty to depart from 
party usages, and throw off party control whenever 
the unfaitfulness of parties renders such a step ne- 
cessary in order to protect ourselves from great 
wrong, and to secure the blessings of just and im- 
partial laws, and their administration by wise and 
faithful rulers. 

Restlved, That the political parties of our State 
have, as yet, failed to secure for us such an admin- 
istration of government as we need and demand, in 
order to protect us from the maddening curse of 
rum-selling, and from the encroachments of Slave- 
ry, and the inhumanity and barbarous cruelty of 
the Fugitive Slave Act, and despairing of the hope 
that these parties will do any better, if as well, in 
the future, than they have done in the past, we now 
resolve to take ourcause in our own hands, and 
pledge ourselves to God and our country to 
stand shoulder to shoulder in this great work of se- 
curing a free, just, and pure government, until the 
curse of intemperance shall be stayed in its rava- 
ges among our people, and until all human heings 
who steps foot upon the soil of the Empire State 
shall be protected from every attempt to enslave 
them, whether made by the individual kidnapper, or 
by the officer of the federal government. 

Resolucd, That American Slavery is a crime 
against God and man, of such matchiess magnitude 
that no forms of law can change its infernal charac- 
ter, no limitations or restrictions of its territory or 
its power can reconcile us to its continued existence ; 
but we raise our voices in the name of God and 
humanity to demand its eradication from every foot 
of the soil of our country. ’ 

Resolved, That in licensing the sale of maddening 
Liquors, our state government offers to sell indul- 
gences to commit crimes which entail unnamable 
miseries and woes upon our people, and becomes a 
panderer to a degrading vice, and pockets the wages 
of sin, and we demand that it shall not only cease 
to grant such licenses, but that it shall use all its 
powers to protect ourselves, our wives, and our 
children from the accursed traffic in liquors, that 
fill our streets with madmen, our land with widows 
and orphans, and our prisons with criminals. 

Resolved, That having inscribed these principles 
upon our banners, we now proceed to designate our 
standard bearer, who, under it, shall lead us to vic- 
tory ; and recognizing in Gerrit Smith a statesman 
possessed of the highest order of talents, a man en- 
dowed by Heaven with all the qualities which fit 
him to be a civil ruler—a friend of virtue whose in- 
tegrity is above question—a friend of man whose 
philanthropy is not restricted by color or clime— 
and a life-long and devoted advocate of freedom and 
temperance, we hereby nominate him for Governor 
of the State of New York, and placing our banner 
in his hands, pledge to him our unswerving support, 
with the determination to make every effort to se- 
cure his election. 

Resolved, That believing as we do that our prin- 
ciples are dear to the hearts of multitudes of the vo- 
ters of thia State, of every party, with the exception 
of a part of their leaders, we invite all the friends 
of freedom and temperance, of whatever party in 
our State, to unite with us in our earnest and deter- 
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mined effort to rescue our great State from the pow- 
er of Slavery and Rum, and to elect a Governor 
worthy of the confidence and respect of her enlight- 
ened and virtuous people. 

Resolved, That we hereby inyite and urge our 
candidate to canvass the State, and meet the masses 
of the people in their several counties, to discuss 
before them, and with whosoever shall question him, 


the principles, measures, and policy which should 
characterize the administration of the government 
ef the great State of New York. 


et ee EE ee ee 


Tue ALrernative.—The Albany Evening Journal, 
2 leading Republican paper, (Aug. 6th,) protests 
strongly against the movements in progress, for lower- 
ing down the platform of the party, by the abandon- 
ment of ‘its original object and purpose,’ its ‘ pledged 
hostility to slavery extension.’ ‘ Sink that distinctive 
principle, and the party sinks with it,’ says the Jour- 
nal, ‘And yet,’ adds the Journal, ‘there are those 
who counsel this self-immolation.’ 


The Journal is, doubtless, correct. The ‘ Republi- 
can party’ would undoubtedly sink. This, the N. Y. 
Tribune and others who ‘ counsel this self-immolation’ 
cannot fail to understand. Yet we apprehend the ar- 
gument of the Journal is likely to have little or no 
weight with them. What care they for the preser- 
vation of the Republican party, (any more than they 
did for the preservation of its predecessors,) proviged 
anew and more ‘available’ party can be built upon 
its ruins ? The decent burial of the Republican party 
if we rightly read their utterances, enters, vitally, 
into their plan and their programme. The odium of 
being called ‘ black republicans’ has become almost as 
insupportable as that of being dubbed abolitionists 
and free-soilers. As to lowering down the platform, 
and abandoning its original object and purpose—that 
mischief was consummated by the Republican vote 
for the Crittenden-Lecompton bill. 'The effort of the 
Evening Journal and the Hvening Post should be to 
raise it Mp again, which can easily be done by raising it 
higher, and substituting abolition for non-extension. 
The Tribune and its backers rightly judge that the 
issue of ‘non-extension’ is worn out, and can never 
be repaired nor re-vamped—that the slaye power can 
never be successfully resisted on that platform. The 
Journal and the Post will find themselves over ruled 
on that point, not only by the majority of the Repub- 
lican leaders, but by the inexorable necessities of the 
ease. That battle has been fought and lost. The 
contest will never be renewed. The Post, the Jour- 
nal, and all concerned, might as well understand this 
first as last, and make their calculation accordingly. 
If they wish to keep up any contest against the slave 
power and its aggressions, they must openly ayvow 
their ‘object and purpose, to uproot slavery wherever 
it exists. If they cannot persuade themselves to do 
this, they might as well fall in with the schemes of 
those who virtually counsel the self-immolation of the 
Republican party and the organizing of a new one, on 


a basis that shall ignore all issues with the slave 
power. 


--————- og ~- 
VESTED RIGHTS OF MAN-STEALERS. 
REVIEW OF THEN, Y, EVENING POST. 

ry Ty ‘ . TT . 
The New York Evening Post, June 16, has 
a leader under the caption— Statesmen build- 
ing wiser than they know, he leading idea 
| of the article—and &% good idea, too—is, that 
Divine Providence has so over-ruled the pro- 
jects and doings of pro-slavery statesmen, 
within a few years past, as greatly to advance 
the cause of freedom. This it notices in the 
Repeal of the Missouri Restriction, the raid 
upon Kansas, the course of Presidents Fill- 
more, Pierce and Buchanan, which have be- 


gotten a new feeling on the subject of slavery. 
iT ~ . 
We have often remarked the same, as our read- 


ers will remember. 
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But we must demur | 





against some of the Post’s specifications under 
this head, as, for example, the following. 


“ Vlad man’s wisdom been permitted to plan the 
result which it is our privilege here to record, he 
would have made the free states the aggressors ; he 
would have had them warring upon slavery : as hos- 
tilities progressed, they would have inevitably violat- 
ed vested rights, and ultimately roused the sympa- 
thies of the northern people themselves for their in- 
jured fellow citizens, and brought about a reaction 
precisely like that which followed, and was so fatal 
to the Abolition movement of 1835, The recent con-~ 
version of the American people to the policy of free 
labor has been brought about by a very different 


process—a process as different as are the ways of 
God from the ways of man.” 


We have no disposition to arraign the Divine 
wisdom and goodness that permitted the events 
that have transpired. We have an abiding 
faith that not only the Democratic but that the 
Republican statesmen, have been ‘ building 
wiser than they knew.’ The attempt to local- 
ize and limit stavery, while permitting it to ex- 
ist, has demonstrated, by its failure, the ne- 
cessity of a National Abolition of Slavery it- 
self. Scores of thousands are in process of 
making this discovery, and the Post will be 
compelled to make it before long. We must 
reject, therefore, the Post’s idea that a National 
protection of personal liberty in the whole na- 
tion would have been an error to be deplored 
—an ‘aggression,’—a violation of ‘vested 
rights’ ! 

The slaveholders have no such ‘ vested 
rights,” and have never had—either morally, 
legally, or by the Constitution. The very re- 
vorse of thie ic the fact. Their slaveholding is 
condemned by the laws of God and man—by 
natural law—by common law—by the first or- 
ganic law of the nation, in 1776—by its Consti- 
tution of 1787. Nor is there a single statute 
in any of the States by which any such ‘ vested 
rights’ are conferred on any body, any such 
thing as ‘ the legal relation of master and slave’ 
created. 


‘Vested rights’ forsooth! In whom were 
they ever ‘vested,’ and by whom? Let the 
Post point to the chartered investiture, if it 
can. Itis not to be found. John C. Calhoun 
could not find it. Senator Mason could not. 
Judges Porter and Matthewson could not, and 
so testified. As well might the Post talk of 
the ‘vested rights’ of burglars, and shoplifters, 
of pirates and kidnappers. Only think of it. 
‘The ‘ vested right’ of a slave master to breed, 
chattelize, buy, sell, starve, fetter, and embrute 
his own offspring, or the offspring of other 
men. The ‘vested right? to tear babes from 
their mothers, and wives from their husbands. 
The ‘ vested right’ to forbid education, to with- 
hold Bibles, to hunt fugitives, to break down 
freedom of speech and of the press. for all 
these are necessarily included in the tolerance 
and recognized ‘ vested right’ Sof slaveholding. 
If there be any such ‘ vested right,’ that right 
must be provided with the necessary defences 
and support. God’s plain commandment to 
this, as to all other nations is—“‘ Break every 
yoke. Let the oppressed go free.” This ‘ the 
abolitionists of 1835” proposed to do. But the 
Post sets it aside as ‘man’s wisdom,’ and 
thinks their want of success in persuading the 
nation to obey God’s commands, a providential 
rebuke of their fidelity--an exemplification of 

















the pious maxim that ‘the ways of God are 
different from the ways of man!’ 

Doubtless they are! If‘ the ways of God’ 
and ‘ the wisdom of God,’ were followed, in- 
stead of ‘the wisdom of man,’ the commands 
of God would be obeyed, the slaves delivered, 


and the nation saved. Let us hear the Post 
farther. 


“But the lesson of faith which the course of events 
is teaching the American people is not yet completed. 
We have an anti-slavery party in the country, strong 
enough now to prevent much future mischief from the 
slave oligarchy ; strong enough to prevent our gov- 
ernment being ever again made an agency for the dif- 
fusion of African slavery. The danger that was ap- 
prehended when this state of things should arrive— 
for every one knew that sooner or later it would ar- 
rive—was that with the power might come a disposi- 
tion to persecute, and that the triumph of the Repub- 
licans in 1860, might be disgraced by some improper 
assaults upon the property and rights of the slave 
proprietors.” 

‘The lesson of faith’ with a vengeance! A 
faith to disobey God, by neglecting to execute 
justice—to maintain the foundation principles 
of civil government, of civil law, of civil and po- 
litical freedom! There was ‘ danger,’ was there, 
that ‘the Republicans, in 1860, might be dis- 
graced by some improper assaults upon the 
PROPERTY and RIGHTS of Stave Pro- 
prigTORS?’ Disgraced by defending the liber- 
ties of Americans! Disgraced by suppressing 
the atrocities that are the nation’s shame! 


Slave property is, of course, intended. But 
who are the slaves? And where is the prop- 
erty? And who are the ‘slave proprietors” 
Who gave them their ‘ vested rights?’ 

There is not a negro on a plantation or in a 
kitchen in America who, by natural law, by 
moral law, by common law, by international 
law, by constitutional law—aye, and even by 
positive, municipal, statute law, (if Calhoun, 
Mason, Porter, and Matthews may be credit- 
ed), has not the same legal right, the same con- 
stitutional right to the protection of both State 
and National Governments, that the Editor of 
the Post has, whether travelling in Europe or 
in his office at 41 Nassau street. We challenge 
the Editor, or his Sub-Editor, or any other man 
living, to deny and to disprove this statement. 
The Editor who allows himself, at this late day, 
(when ‘ free society at the North’—the freedom 
of whites—is declared to be ‘a failure’-—when 
the biblical, as well as the legal and political 
defences of slavery are as clear and as strong 
against ‘white’ liberty as against ‘black’ lib- 
erty),—the Editor, we say, who allows himself 
to talk of the ‘vested rights’ of slave holders, 
and of the ‘ property and rights of slave pro- 
prietors,’ might as well write himself down a 
chattel personal at once, so far as legal and con- 
stitutional defences are concerned. If the law, 
or if the Constitution, allows the enslavement of 
the blacks, it allows the enslavement of the 
whites; if it allows the enslavement of any hu- 
man being in the nation, it allows the enslave- 
ment of any and every human being in the na- 
tion. Not to have discovered that, is to have 
fuiled of mastering the prominent problem of 
the age—not to have learned the great Amert- 
can fact. The man who does not know that 
“our freo institutions” are either adequate to 
the protection of all our inhabitants, or else in- 
adequate to the protection of a single one of 
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them, even the most exalted man in the nation 
needs to begin the study of ‘our free institu- 
tions’ anew. They provide security for ‘all 
men’ who are ‘people of the United States,’ 
or for nobody. 

In evident unconsciousness of all this, the Post 
flatters itself, and would persuade its readers 
that ‘We have an anti-slavery party in the 
country strong enough to prevent much future 
mischief from the slave oligarchy — strong 
enough to prevent our Government being ever 
again made an agency for the diffusion of Afri- 
can slavery !’ 

Pray ‘ what anti-slavery party is that?’ The 
party that disavows hostility to the slavery of 
the Slave States, being nine hundred and ninety 
nine one-thousandths of all the slavery in the 
nation? The party whose journals talk of the 
‘vested rights’ of baby-stealers, and fear ‘ the 
disgrace of improper assaults upon the property 
and rights of slave proprietors ?’ 

What ‘future mischief’ is such a party pre- 
pared to prevent? If the perpetual stealing, 
the constant, daily kidnapping of the babes of 
one-sixth part of the American people, as soon 
as they are born, is regarded by that ‘ anti-slav- 
ery party’ as ‘a vested right’ which it would be 
.‘ disgraced’ for violating, in the name of common 

sense, how can the party be brought to inter- 
pose any formidable obstacle to the kidnapping 
and importation of African babes? Are not 
‘the property and rights of slave proprietors’ as 
sacred on the African coast, on ship-board, and 
on the high seas, as on the human flesh auction 
blocks of Savannah and New Orleans? If ‘as- 
saults’ upon the one be a ‘disgrace,’ why not 
the other? Had not the Evening Post, within 
a few days, demonstrated to its readers that 
‘our government and the slave oligarchy’ were 
~bent upon putting a stop to ‘ British aggres- 
sions’ upon that same slave trade? And that 
Republican Senators had ‘disgraced’ them- 
selves by joining in the hue and cry with them ? 


‘Future mischief!’ What can such a party 
do, or what doer it propose in respect to present 
‘mischiefs from the slave oligarchy?’ Does it 
propose to make the ‘non-slave holding’ States 
FREE States? Free from the slave-hunter 
and the kidnapper? Has the party retained 
enough of the ‘disgrace’ of ‘ free soil,’ to de- 
mand that the ‘soil’ of Ohio, New York, and 
Massachusetts shall be free ? 


Is it no great ‘mischief’ that no Northern 
Christian can obey the Gospel, by feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, guiding the wan- 
derer, and sheltering the outcast—the least of 
Christ’s brethrea—without being subject to fines 
and imprisonment? Does the Editor of the 
Post think this a light ‘mischief?’ Or, has he 
ever mastered the conception that he, himself, 
so far as the statutes, the Constitution, the Na- 
tional and State Governments are concerned, 
has no more legal protection against kidnappers, 
commissioners, marshals, and Federal Courts, 
who might seize him to-day, under the Fugitive 
Slave bill, than has the blackest negro in the 
land? Ifhe will patiently examine, he will find 
it to be the fact—a fact in no way to be gotten 
rid of, without getting rid of the notion of 
‘vested rights’ in human chattels. Until the 
‘property and rights of the slave proprietors’ 
are successfully assailed in this country, the 
degradation of legal insecurity from chattelhood 








attaches to every American, white or black, by 
a necessity as restless as the constructive laws 
of human nature itself. 

How flippantly the Post speaks of the ‘ re-ac- 
tion’ ‘so fatal to the Abolition movement of 
1835!’ What can the Editor mean? That 
movement was the power that originated all the 
‘anti-slavery’ sentiment upon which, however 
diluted and misdirected, the Post now defends. 
And what of the ‘re-action’ and its effects ? 
The mobs, the attempted suppression by law, 
the persecutions, political and ecclesiastical ? 
Was it these that proved ‘so fatal?’ Nay, 
verily. These, like the more recent outrages 
of the oligarchy, in Kansas, in Congress, in the 
Cabinet, in the Presidential chair, as noticed by 
the Post, helped on the cause of freedom then, 
as the Post says it does now. And had it not 
been ‘the abolition movement of 1835’ what 
would have originated the Liberty party of 
1840, the Free Soil party of 1848, the Free De- 
mocracy of 1852, the Republican party of 1856, 
and the ‘Anti-Slavery party’ now relied upon 
by the Post? The outrages of the slave oli- 
garchy, whether in 1835 or from 54 to 58, would 
have been of no benefit—would have been fatal 
—in the absence of abolitionism in the hearts of 
the masses, to resist them. The services of 
‘Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan,’ important as 
the Post may think them, and as they really 
were, are no substitutes for the living spirit of 
abolitionism that resists them, by aggressive 
warfare against slavery itself, where it already 
exists. 

If anything has proved ‘ fatal to the abolition 
movement of 1835,’ (commencing, really in 
1832-3), it has been the tactics of expediency, 
the spirit of compromise, the folly of dreaming 
that the aggressions of slavery can be termi- 
nated or limited, or national freedom secured, 
without the national overthrow of slavery itself, 

We regard the Post as one of the ablest of 
the Republican papers—one of the most manly 
—one of the most progressive, in many particu- 
lars. Not unfrequently do we find it in advance 
of the Tribune and the National Era. But it 
needs greatly to revise its theories of the Con- 
stitution, of civil government, of civil liberty. 
These it can learn most effectually, in the school 
of radical abolitionism. After ail, we are in- 
clined to think that tt is in a pretty fair way. 
It is ‘ building wiser than it knows,’ and will 
grow yet wiser. It will learn that mam is not 
property. And when it learns that, it will learn 
that slaveholders have no ‘vested rights’ in 
their slaves—that it would be no ‘ aggression’ 
to liberate the enslaved—and that no party 
not openly standing on that platform is to be 
accounted competent to protect the liberties of 
a free people. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
A correspondent suggests that he has some 


difficulty in adopting, fully, our views of the 





-Constitution of the United States, and adds: 


‘I will give you two passages of Scripture. I. want 
you to make your own application of them to the Consti- 
tution, and see whether i (the Constitution) requires 
the qualifications there given of its rulers—viz., 

‘4 He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
fear of God.” 2 Samuel xxiii. 3. ‘Shall even he that 
hateth right, govern?” Job xxxiv. 17.’ 


Our expositions of these and kindred pas- 
sages of Scripture have often been given, and 


pplied to the duties of rulers and eitizens. 








We have insisted that none but just men, fear- 
ing God and hating covetousness, should be 
elected to office—that the haters of right are 
not fit to govern. And hence we have withheld 
our votes, and have urged others to withhold 
their votes, from candidates who are not be- 
lieved to be men of justice, fearing God, who 
may be depended on, to wield their powers for 
the liberation of all slaves, not only in the Ter- 
ritories, but in the States. And we have, as we 
think, abundantly shown that the Constitution 
of the United States requires of its legislative, 
judiciary, and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment precisely the same duties that the Bible re- 
quires of them in this particular—nanely, to 
‘break every yoke,’ to ‘execute judgment for 
all them that are oppressed,’ to ‘ proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.’ 

We have shown that the Constitution does 
this, not only in its general terms, but also in 
the detail of its specific provisions. 

The Constitution requires of those who ad- 
minister it, that they shall be ‘JUST, ruling in 
the fear of God’ when it declares its great ob- 
ject to be, ‘to ESTABLISH JUSTICE, aud 
secure the blessings of |ilerty,’ which is God’s 
own work. In setting torth the nature of the 
work to be done, under the Constitution, by 
its administrators, the Constitution, by an ir- 
resistible implication, sets forth the qualifica- 
tions requisite for those who are to administer 
it, since none others could be depended upon 
to do the work. The Constitution, by ordain- 
ing that which is RIGHT, requires, plainly 
enough, that those who administer it shall not 
be men who ‘hate right, which would be hat- 
ing the grand design, scope, aim, and end of 
the Constitution itself. A solemn oath or aflir- 
mation to support hIGHT, TO ESTABLISH 
JUSTICE, and to ‘ secure the blessings of lib- 
erty’ is therefore made the indispensable con- 
dition of holding office under the Constitution, 
for this is included in the oath to support the 
Constitution itself. If men will break their 
solemn oaths and promises to do right, ‘to es- 
tablish justice, and to secure the blessings of 
liberty,’ the Constitution and those who ‘or- 
dained and established’ it, are not to be blamed 
for that, any more than Moses and Joshua, and 
Nehemiah, and the covenants into which they 
were instrumental of bringing the people, are to 
be blamed for their delinquency. 


If the Constitution had declared its object to 
be, to overthrow the right, to establish injustice, 
and secure the abominations and curses of slav- 
ery, or, in detail, to do anything equivalent 
thereto, our correspondent, we have no doubt, 
would readily see that the Constitution would 
have required that its rulers should be wicked, 
unjust men, hating the right, who neither feared 
God nor regarded man. By parity of reason- 
ing, he must conclude that a Constitution of an 
opposite character, pre-supposes and requires 
an opposite class of men to administer it. 

If we could spare time and room, we might 
take up the righteous provisions of the Consti- 
tution in detail, and show that those provisions 
require righteous rulers to administer them. 
When the Constitution forbids bills of attainder, 
ex post facto laws, laws impairing the obliga- 
tions of contracts, and the privileges of nobility 
_-when it secures the habeas corpus, the due 
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ADICAL ABOLITIONIST. 





process of law, the security of liberty, and of ex- 
emption from unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures—when it provides that the United States 
shall guaranty to every State in this Union a 
Republican form of Government,’ a Govern- 
ment which Jefferson said, secures ‘the rights 
of every citizen in his person and property, and 
in their management’—designating even slaves 
as citizens—it is most manifest that the Cousti- 
tution requires a righteous administration of a 
righteous Government, which is the same thing 
as requiring righteous, just, God-fearing men to 
administer it, which none others would do. 


Whenever the people of the United States, 
acting in harmony with the requirements of the 
Constitution, shall elect men who will honestly 
and faithfully administer it, then JUSTICE will 
be established, and the blessings of liberty se- 
cured. And this, judging the tree by its fruits, 
will be the best evidence that the rulers who 
shall have accomplished this, are ‘just, ruling 
in the fear of God,’ and loving, not ‘ hating 
right.’ 

Our correspondent, probably, had not taken 

this view of the case. He had fixed his eye 
only on those clauses of the Constitution where 
certain regulations concerning the minor and in- 
cidental qualifications of particular officers are 
specified, such as their citizenship, birth, age, 
residence, &c., which being deemed discretion- 
ary, necessary to be regulated, not determined 
by any known principle, nor otherwise provided 
for, in the Constitution, required to be particu- 
larly specified. Not finding the moral qualifi- 
cations put down there, (which was not the na- 
tural place for it), our correspondent concluded 
that it was no where else involved. But this is 
a mistake, as we have shown. A church, or 
other ecclesiastical body, might have rules de- 
termining the age, residence, and other minor 
qualifications of its pastors and other officers, 
without mention of their education, religious be- 
liefs, spiritual attainments, or moral character, 
taking for granted that these were to be consid- 
ered in making appointments, of course. Con- 
stitutional eligibility to office, in the technical 
sense, is one thing; moral fitness is another. 
Constitutions, technically, can prescribe only 
things tangible, visible, outward, that can be 
definitely ascertained, beyond dispute. The 
electors, individually, on their own judgment, 
must go beyond this, and are liable to disagree. 
Hence the vote must determine. 


Suppose the Constitution should have spcci- 
fied the moral qualifications of rulers, in the use 
of the very words of Scripture quoted by our 
correspondent, what would have been gained 
by it? The implications of the Constitution, as 
already shown—the very nature of civil govern- 
ment and of civil law—namely, THE apMINISTRA- 
TION OF JUSTICE, the promotion of order, and se- 
curity—imply the same thing. The most that 
can be said, we think, is, that the repetition of 
the idea, in that form, and upon that authority, 
might have tended to arrest attention, and re- 
mind the voters and the oflicers of their duties, 
There may be something in that idea. But the 
Constitution is not to be condemned as violative 
of Scripture, nor as ignoring its qualifications of 
civil rulers, merely because the words of Scrip- 
ture are not found therein. 


Those words, if added, would not alter the 
constitutional qualifications ef rulers, nor add 








anything to the obvious and acknowledged du- 
ties of either rulers or voters. They could not 
prevent wicked and foolish men from voting for 
wicked and foolish rulers. Nor could they pre- 
vent such from coming into office, if elected. 
The Constitution might say, that a bad man 
shall not hold office. But who shall determine 
whether the candidate voted for and elected, be 
a bad man or a good man? Shall there be a 
Board appointed to determine? But who shall 
appoint the Board, if not the same who elected 
the candidate? Or, if otherwise appointed, who 
shall certify that this very device may not de- 
prive the people of the good ruler they may 
have elected? Constitutions, however useful, 
in their place, cannot supply the lack of virtue, 
intelligence, and vigilance in the people—the 
voters. And no aristocracies or select bodies, 
apart from the masses of the people, have ever 
been found to be safer depositories of power 
than the people themselves. 

If any person think otherwise, let them study 
human nature and human history; and, if the 
Scriptures are to guide us in our decisions of 
this matter, let us study them. We shall find 
that the same volume that prescribes the moral 
qualifications of rulers, commits the entire re- 
sponsibility of electing them to the mass of the 
people themselves, however wicked and unwise 
they may be. It was to the entire congrega- 
tion of the children of Israel that the direction 
was given: ‘Judges and officers shalt thou 
make thee, in all the gates which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee, throughout all thy tribes, and 
they shall judge the people with just judyment.’ 





THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM OF 1856. WHAT 
WAS IT? 


In reply to the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
which, it seems, had taunted the Republican 
party with receding from its former position, 
respecting Kansas, the N. Y. Tribune, of July 
22, says: 

‘The Journal of Commerce is perfectly well aware that 
all that the Republicans ever asked for the people of Kan- 
sas was, that they should be perrmitted to elect their own 
Legislators and other officers, to enact their own laws, and 
to frame their own State Constitution. What the Re- 
publicans protested against, the sole ground of their ap- 
peals to the people of the Northern States to rally for the 
support of Freedom, the cause, and the only cause, of all 
the apprehension which they ever expressed that the fair 
plains of Kansas might become the possession of the 
Slave Power, was, that system of intrusive voting and 
Border-Rufian intimidation, patronized and sustained by 
the Administration at Washington, which culminated in 
the attempt to force the infamous Pro-Slavery Lecomp- 
ton Constitution upon Kansas against the known wishes 
of the vast majority of the inhabitants.’—W. Y. Tribune, 
July 22. 

We have italicized a few words, to attract 
the attention of our readers. It will be seen 
that the Tribune here claims that the Re- 
publican party has been on the ‘squatter sov- 
ereignty’ platform, all along, maintaining that 
‘the people of Kansas’ should ‘ enact their own 
laws, and frame their own constitution.’ ‘The 
sole ground of their appeals’ was against ‘ Bor- 
der-Ruffian intimidation,’ and the ‘attempt to 
force the infamous Lecompton Constitution 
upon Kansas against the known wishes of a 
vast majority of the inhabitants.’ In other 
words, the Tribune claims that the Republican 
party has always stood precisely where it stood, 
in voting for the Crittenden-Lecompton bill, 
and where Senator Douglas stands. . 


We know not how to reeonsile this statement 

















with the past course of the Tribune, nor even 
with its recent review of the speech of Mr. 
Douglas. Have we been mistaken, all along, 
in giving the Republican party credit for hav- 
ing—with all its delinquencies—contended for 
a national exclusion of slavery from Kansas, by 
act of Congress? What are the facts? How 


reads the ‘ Republican platform,’ adopted at 
Philadelphia, in June, 1856 ? 

After alluding to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the provision of the Constitution, 
that ‘no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law,’ the 
document proceeds : 


‘It becomes our duty to maintain this provision of 
the Constitution, against all attempts to violate it, to 
prevent the establishment of slavery in the Territories of 
the United States, by positive legislation, prohibiting its 
existence therein.’ 

‘Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Con- 
gress, sovereign power over the Territories of the United 
States for their government, and that, in the exercise of 
this power, it is both the right and the duty of Congress 
to prohibit in its Territories, those two twin relics of bar- 
barism, Polygamy and Slavery.’ 


We hope Republicans will not forget that 
this was once their platform. And we suggest 
to their leaders that, if they now think it neces- 
sary to drop this little plank of anti-slavery from 
their platform, they should somehow contrive to 
do so, without doing violence to history. As 
the Tribune said lately, ‘ It is best to keep with- 
in the facts.’ 


ee oe 


ACCUSATION AND DENIAL. 
Vice-President Breckenridge made a speech 
at a barbecue in Kentucky, in which he said : 


“The Kansas question was but an episode. The 
course pursued by the Republican party regarding 
Kansas was but an incident in the policy of that par- 
ty.”—‘* The purposes of that party were broader and 
deeper than a resistance to the Administration in 
Kansas betokened. Its policy was certainly to pre- 
vent the admission of any more slave states into the 
Union, and ultimately abolitionize all the States. That 
this was the policy of the party was evident from its 
antecedents.” * * * ™“ Deeply deceived were those 
who thought it conceived its work to be confined to anti- 
Lecomptonism. Its aims were to keep out all new slave 
states, in all latitudes, to obtain the preponderancy in 
the General Government, and to use power to abolish 
slavery everywhere.” (Here Mr. B. read extracts from 
speeches of Senators Wilson and Seward, the latter of 
whom said that “free labor at last apprehended its mis- 
sion and was marching to conquest.’’] ** That’s the pro- 
gramme,’ said Mr. Breckinridge. ‘ Along that line of 
march, this party must be met and resisted.” 

He proceeded to intimate that Republicans did not re- 
gard the provisions of the Constitution for recovering 
fugitive slaves, that they assailed “ that venerable, au- 
gust, and pure tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United 
States,’ and threatened to re-organize the same. 

Such is the weighty accusation against the Republican 
party by Mr. Vice-President Breckenridge, as reported 
and published in the New York Evening Post, from the 
Cincinnati Commercial. Who would have imagined that 
there could be anything in this statement, of which a Re- 
publican editor would complain? The Editor of the 
Post, however, regards it as an “ undignified mitsrepresenta- 
tion of their ulterior purposes”’ (of the Republican par- 
ty.) The meaning evidently is, that Mr. Breckenridge 
does injustice to that party, in representing it to be 80 
much tainted with anti-slavery and free-soilism—both of 
which, it would seem, are to be henceforward, repudiated 
and disclaimed as heresies. 


Well, if leading Republican editors think they can af- 
ford to spare those elements, so be it. We like frank- 
ness, and should have liked it two years ago. How 
many votes of abolitionists and free-soilers could they 
have polled in 1856, if their position had been aswell 
understood then as it now ist We hope these disclaim- 


ers will be remembered in 1860, when we shall ave an 
abolition candidate im the Geld. 


